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The  Foundations  of  Lincoln's  Fame 


To  say  that  Lincoln  holds  first  place  in  the  regard  of  the 
■*»  American  people  is  to  state  the  obvious.  Hardly  less  cer- 
tain is  the  fact  that  the  feeling  of  a  great  many  of  our  citizens 
towards  him  is  characterized  by  many  of  the  mafks  of  religious 
veneration.  To  realize  this  one  need  only  stand  at  the  Lincoln 
Tomb  in  Springfield,  or  in  the  Lincoln  Memorial  at  Washing- 
ton. In  both  places  voices  are  hushed,  heads  are  bared,  and  a 
church-like  atmosphere  prevails.  It  is  significant  that  in  ordin- 
ary speech  these  and  other  places  connected  with  Lincoln's  life 
are  "shrines,"  and  the  trips  which  visitors  make  to  them  are 
"pilgrimages."  Lincoln  may  never  quite  become  an  American 
deity,  but  no  one  can  deny  that  the  popular  attitude  towards  his 
memory  exhibits  at  least  some  of  the  characteristics  which  mark 
the  approach  of  peoples  to  their  gods. 

When  this  happens,  in  the  case  of  Lincoln  or  any  other  great 
figure,  biographical  facts  seem  to  blur.  Knowledge,  spread  over 
large  numbers,  becomes  thin;  and  dramatic  episodes,  which 
have  a  strong  popular  appeal,  are  likely  to  attain  such  propor- 
tions that  an  actual  distortion  of  truth  takes  place.  Thus  gen- 
erations of  Americans,  thinking  of  Benjamin  Franklin  in  terms 
of  the  maxims  of  Poor  Richard  and  the  lightning-rod  experi- 
ment, have  had  but  the  faintest  glimmering  of  his  real  charac- 
ter ;  while  the  effect  of  the  cherry  tree  myth  on  the  popular  con- 
ception of  George  Washington  has  been  even  more  devastating. 
No  American  will  hesitate  to  place  both  men  in  the  front  rank 
of  his  country's  great  figures,  yet  the  fact  is  that  most  of  our 
fellow-citizens  know  little  about  either  man,  while  much  of 
what  they  think  they  know  is  false. 

We  shall  be  deluding  ourselves,  I  think,  if  we  do  not  admit 
the  likelihood  that  this  process  of  misapprehension  has  hap- 
pened in  the  case  of  Lincoln.  In  any  event,  an  occasional  exam- 
ination of  the  bases  of  our  belief  can  do  no  harm.  A  few 
years  ago  Edgar  Lee  Masters  published,  in  the  guise  of  a 
biography,  a  vitriolic  attack  on  Lincoln's  claim  to  fame.1     Al- 


1  Lincoln:  The  Man  (New  York,  1931). 
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most  instantly  resolutions  of  condemnation  were  passed,  the 
book's  suppression  was  demanded,  and  the  hue  and  cry  was 
raised  in  many  parts  of  the  nation.  Now,  without  attempting 
to  justify  Mr.  Masters'  book,  I  should  nevertheless  like  to  ex- 
press my  conviction  that  to  the  extent  that  it  caused  readers  to 
examine  their  own  beliefs,  and  to  seek  support  for  them  either 
in  history  or  logic,  its  publication  served  a  useful  purpose. 

And  so,  this  morning,  I  propose  to  attempt  an  analysis  of 
Lincoln's  greatness — to  discuss  the  popular  opinions  of  the 
foundations  of  his  fame,  to  determine  the  degree  of  truth  which 
characterizes  them,  and  to  advance  what  seem  to  me  to  be  a 
number  of  reasons  upon  which  his  reputation  may  permanently 
rest. 

In  the  minds  of  nearly  everyone,  I  think,  Lincoln  is  first  and 
foremost  the  man  who  freed  the  slaves.  Artists  have  selected 
the  signing  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  as  one  of  the 
memorable  episodes  of  American  history,  sculptors  have  por- 
trayed Lincoln  striking  the  shackles  from  the  bondsmen,  and 
every  literate  person  in  the  land  knows  exactly  who  is  meant 
by  the  phrase,  "The  Great  Emancipator." 

But  was  Lincoln  an  emancipator  ?  What,  in  fact,  was  his  at- 
titude towards  slavery? 

Although  there  is  no  credible  evidence  to  support  the  story 
that  Lincoln,  shocked  by  the  sight  of  a  slave  auction  in  New 
Orleans,  swore  eternal  opposition  to  human  bondage,  there  is 
no  question  that  dislike  of  slavery  was  a  part  of  his  very  fibre.2 
On  the  other  hand,  to  credit  him  with  crusading  zeal  in  the 
matter  is  to  misapprehend  the  facts.  The  early  efforts  of  Wil- 
liam Lloyd  Garrison  and  the  other  abolitionists  he  considered 
irritants  which  tended  to  increase  rather  than  abate  the  evils  of 
slavery.3  A  decade  later,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  he  proposed 
to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  only  on  con- 


2  William  E,  Barton,  The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  (Indianapolis,  1925), 
I,  152-53. 

3  On  March  3,  1837,  Lincoln  and  one  other  member  of  the  Illinois  Gen- 
eral Assembly  presented  a  "Protest"  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
which  the  following  statement  was  made:  "They  believe  that  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery  is  founded  on  both  injustice  and  bad  policy,  but  that  the 
promulgation  of  abolition  doctrines  tends  rather  to  increase  than  abate 
its  evils."  John  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay,  Complete  Works  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  (New  York,  1894),  I,  15.  Twenty-three  years  later,  after  his 
nomination  for  the  Presidency,  Lincoln  wrote  that  this  protest  still 
represented  his  attitude  on  the  slavery  question  "so  far  as  it  goes."  Ibid., 
I,  642. 
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dition  that  emancipation  be  gradual,  compensated,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  consent  of  the  District's  voters.4  To  the  Compro- 
mise of  1850,  with  its  potential  extension  of  slavery  and  its 
provision  for  the  return  of  fugitive  slaves,  he  assented.  After 
the  nullification  of  the  Compromise,  he  insisted  only  that  slav- 
ery be  confined  to  the  territory  it  then  occupied,  and  be  placed 
in  the  course  of  "ultimate  extinction"  through  widespread 
recognition  of  its  evil  character.5  As  far  as  a  positive  solution 
of  the  slavery  question  was  concerned,  he  admitted  candidly 
that  he  had  none.  "If  all  earthly  power  were  given  me,"  he  said 
in  1854,  "I  should  not  know  what  to  do  as  to  the  existing  insti- 
tution. My  first  impulse  would  be  to  free  all  the  slaves,  and 
send  them  to  Liberia,  to  their  own  native  land.  But  a  moment's 
reflection  would  convince  me  that  whatever  of  high  hope  (as  I 
think  there  is)  there  may  be  in  this  in  the  long  run,  its  sudden 
execution  is  impossible.  .  .  .  What  then?  Free  them  all,  and 
keep  them  among  us  as  underlings  ?  Is  it  quite  certain  that  this 
betters  their  condition  ?  I  think  I  would  not  hold  one  in  slavery 
at  any  rate,  yet  the  point  is  not  clear  enough  for  me  to  denounce 
people  upon.  What  next?  Free  them,  and  make  them  political- 
ly and  socially  our  equals  ?  My  own  feelings  will  not  admit  of 
this,  and  if  mine  would,  we  well  know  that  those  of  the  great 
mass  of  whites  will  not.  .  .  .  We  cannot  then  make  them 
equals.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  systems  of  gradual  emancipa- 
tion might  be  adopted,  but  for  their  tardiness  in  this  I  will  not 
undertake  to  judge  our  brethren  of  the  South."6 

This,  substantially,  was  Lincoln's  attitude  when  he  assumed 
the  Presidency  in  1861.  In  his  first  inaugural  address,  he  re- 
nounced all  intention  of  interfering  with  slavery  in  the  states 
where  it  existed,  and  emphasized  his  belief  in  the  right  of  the 
South  to  an  effective  fugitive  slave  law.  When  war  came,  and 
certain  Northern  commanders  attempted  to  give  it  the  character 
of  a  conflict  against  slavery,  he  overruled  them  promptly.7    His 


4  Albert  J.  Beveridge,  Abraham  Lincoln,  1809-1858  (Boston  and  New 
York,  1928),  I,  481-86. 

5  For  Lincoln's  acquiescence  in  the  Compromise  of  1850,  his  acceptance 
of  the  fugitive  slave  law,  and  his  emphasis  on  an  "ultimate  extinction" 
policy,  see  any  of  his  political  addresses  between  1854  and  1860. 

6  Speech  at  Peoria,  October  16,  1854;  Nicolay  and  Hay,  Complete  Works, 
I,  187.  (Because  of  its  general  availability,  all  references  to  Lincoln's 
writings  in  this  paper  are  to  the  two-volume  edition  bought  out  by 
the  Century  Company  in  1894  rather  than  to  the  twelve-volume,  Tandy 
edition  of  1905.) 

7  James  G.  Randall,  The  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  (1937),  pp.  478-80. 
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own  attitude  he  expressed  beyond  all  possibility  of  misunder- 
standing in  his  famous  letter  to  Horace  Greeley,  written  just 
thirty  days  before  the  preliminary  proclamation  of  emancipa- 
tion. 

"If  there  be  those,"  Lincoln  wrote,  "who  would  not  save  the 
Union  unless  they  could  at  the  same  time  save  Slavery,  I  do  not 
agree  with  them.  If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the 
Union  unless  they  could  at  the  same  time  destroy  Slavery,  I  do 
not  agree  with  them.  My  paramount  object  in  this  struggle  is 
to  save  the  Union,  and  is  not  either  to  save  or  destroy  Slavery. 
If  I  could  save  the  Union  without  freeing  any  slave,  I  would  do 
it ;  and  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing  all  the  slaves,  I  would  do  it ; 
and  if  I  could  do  it  by  freeing  some  and  leaving  others  alone, 
I  would  also  do  that.  What  I  do  about  Slavery  and  the  colored 
race,  I  do  because  I  believe  it  helps  to  save  this  Union  ;  and  what 
I  forbear,  I  forbear  because  I  do  no t  believe  it  would  help  to 
save  the  Union.  ...  I  have  here  stated  my  purpose  according 
to  my  view  of  official  duty,  and  I  intend  no  modification  of  my 
oft-expressed  personal  wish  that  all  men,  everywhere,  could  be 
free."8 

But  what  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  itself?  On 
September  22,  1862,  Lincoln  by  proclamation  warned  that  on 
January  1,  1863,  all  slaves  in  rebellious  districts  would  be  pro- 
claimed free.  In  the  same  document,  however,  he  pledged  him- 
self to  the  furtherance  of  compensated  emancipation  and  colon- 
ization.9 There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  if  the  states  in  rebel- 
lion had  returned  to  their  allegiance  prior  to  January  1,  1863, 
Lincoln  would  have  taken  any  further  steps  to  prevent  the  war 
from  ending  with  slavery  intact.  But  the  states  did  not  return 
to  their  allegiance,  and  the  second,  or  definitive,  proclamation 
was  issued  as  promised.  By  it,  however,  emancipation  was  con- 
fined only  to  those  states  in  rebellion — in  other  words,  to  terri- 
tory in  which  there  was  then  no  power  to  make  it  effective — 
and  even  here  important  districts  were  exempted  from  its  pro- 
visions.10 Moreover,  for  all  practical  purposes  there  was  already 
sufficient  authority,  under  the  acts  of  Congress,  for  emancipat- 


8  Lincoln's  letter  to  Greeley  was  a  reply  to  an  open  letter  which  Greeley 
had  published  in  the  New  York  Tribune  under  the  heading,  "The  Prayer 
of  Twenty  Millions."  For  the  complete  text  of  both  letters,  see  Henry 
Steele  Commager,  Documents  of  American  History  (New  York,  1934), 
pp.  415-18. 

9  Nicolay  and  Hay,  Complete  Works,  II,  237-38. 

10  Ibid.,  II,  287-88. 
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ing  slaves  in  conquered  districts.11  And  even  after  the  issuance 
of  the  proclamation,  Lincoln  continued  his  efforts  towards  com- 
pensated emancipation. 

Despite  the  inconclusive  nature  of  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation, it  did,  in  intangible  ways,  give  a  different  character  to 
the  war.  Nevertheless,  the  action  of  some  of  the  border  states 
in  freeing  their  slaves,  and  more  important,  the  adoption  of  the 
thirteenth  amendment  to  the  constitution,  prohibiting  slavery  or 
involuntary  servitude,  were  the  true  determinants  in  the  freeing 
of  American  negroes.12  The  conception  of  Lincoln  as  the  Great 
Emancipator  is  unhistorical,  and  insofar  as  his  fame  today  rests 
upon  it,  the  foundation  is  insecure. 

Second  only  to  the  popular  belief  that  Lincoln  freed  the 
slaves  is  the  conviction  that  he  saved  the  nation  in  its  most  dan- 
gerous crisis.  With  the  essential  truth  of  this  statement  no  one 
can  take  issue,  but  certain  premises  on  which  the  belief  rests 
seem  to  me  to  lack  foundation  in  fact. 

The  popular  belief,  as  I  read  it,  runs  something  like  this :  At 
a  time  of  imperative  need  Omniscience  placed  the  ideal  man,  in 
the  person  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  the  chief  executive's  chair ; 
and  in  spite  of  his  lack  of  administrative  experience  he  organ- 
ized the  power  of  the  North  so  effectively  that  victory  followed 
inevitably,  and  the  Union  was  preserved.  There  was  no  depart- 
ment of  the  government,  a  great  many  of  our  people  think,  in 
which  Lincoln  did  not  show  superlative  skill. 

With  reference  to  the  conception  of  Lincoln  modestly  going 
about  his  business  in  Springfield  without  a  suspicion  that  the 
Chicago  convention  might  choose  him  as  the  Republican 
standard  bearer,  I  shall  only  remark  that  while  he  may  not  have 
expected  to  win  the  nomination,  he  did  not  sit  idly  waiting  for 
it  to  drop  into  his  lap.13  More  important,  for  our  purpose,  is  his 
record  as  chief  executive.    How  shall  we  evaluate  that  ? 

One  cannot  help  wondering  what  sort  of  a  president  Lincoln 
would  have  made  in  normal  times,  when  the  duties  of  his  office 
would  have  been  confined  in  the  main  to  the  routine  administra- 
tion of  the  governmental  machine.  Certainly  he  was  deficient 
in  the  minutiae  of  administrative  practice.  Throughout  his 
presidency    nothing    approaching    efficiency    prevailed    at    the 


11  Randall,  Civil  War,  pp.  480-82. 

12  Ibid.,  Ch.  XXI. 

13  The  reader  who  wants  the  complete  story  of  Lincoln's  nomination  will 
find  it  in  William  E.  Baringer,  Lincoln's  Rise  to  Power  (Boston,  1937). 
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White  House.  He  insisted  on  seeing  everyone  who  called,  and 
more  often  than  not  his  whole  day  was  given  over  to  what 
seemed  to  be  trivialities.  If  he  wanted  information  from  the 
front,  he  was  likely  as  not  to  walk  over  to  the  Department  of 
War  and  hunt  it  out  for  himself.  Many  of  his  decisions  were 
penned  on  the  bottom  or  back  of  documents  submitted  to  him, 
and  unrecorded  elsewhere.  With  Lincoln's  utter  disregard  of 
formality  and  routine  in  mind,  one  wonders  how  anything  was 
done  in  the  White  House.14 

As  far  as  the  administrative  side  of  the  war  is  concerned,  a 
critic  can  find  much  to  complain  of.  Simon  Cameron,  his  first 
Secretary  of  War,  permitted  such  a  degree  of  corruption  to 
mark  the  conduct  of  his  office  that  at  the  end  of  nine  months 
Lincoln  was  forced  to  transfer  him  to  a  foreign  diplomatic 
post.15  His  choice  of  high  commanders  for  the  troops  in  the 
field  may  have  'been  the  best  possible  under  the  circumstances, 
but  for  the  first  two  years  of  the  war  their  record  was  a  sorry 
one.  McClellan  and  the  Peninsular  campaign,  Pope  and  the 
second  Bull  Run,  Burnside  and  Fredicksburg,  Hooker  and 
Chancellorsville — the  list  is  its  own  commentary.  On  more  than 
one  occasion  Lincoln  interfered  with  the  conduct  of  operations 
in  the  field,  and  his  impatience  with  military  discipline  was  no- 
torious.16 Moreover,  in  the  draft,  with  its  provisions  for  the 
purchase  of  substitutes  and  for  a  system  of  bounties,  he  at  least 
acquiesced  in  about  as  bad  an  administrative  measure  as  could 
have  been  devised.17  In  view  of  these  inadequacies,  one  can 
hardly  call  him  a  great  executive. 

Now,  if  Lincoln  was  not  a  great  emancipator,  as  the  mass  of 
our  fellow-citizens  believe ;  if  he  did  not  organize  the  resources 


14  John  Hay's  comment  is  illuminating:  "He  [Lincoln]  was  extremely 
unmethodical :  it  was  a  four  years'  struggle  on  Nieolay's  part  and  mine 
to  get  him  to  adopt  some  systematic  rules.  He  would  break  through 
every  regulation  as  fast  as  it  was  made.  Anything  that  kept  the  people 
themselves  away  from  him  he  disapproved — although  they  nearly  an- 
noyed the  life  out  of  him  by  unreasonable  complaints  and  requests."  Hay 
to  Herndon,  September  5,  1866,  in  Emanuel  Hertz,  The  Hidden  Lincoln 
(New  York,  1938),  307.  iMr.  Gabriel  Wells  of  New  York  City,  the  own- 
er of  the  original,  has  recently  published  the  entire  letter  in  facsimile 
under  the  title,  "Abraham  Lincoln,  by  John  Hay." 

15  See  the  sketch  of  Cameron  in  the  Dictionary  of  American  Biography. 

16  For  an  able  defense  of  Lincoln's  management  of  the  military  side  of 
the  war,  see  Colin  R.  Ballard,  The  Military  Genius  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
(London,  1926). 

17  Lincoln  once  wrote  a  justification  of  the  Civil  War  draft,  but  never 
issued  or  published  it.    Nicolay  and  Hay,  Complete  Works,  II,  388-91. 
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of  the  North  with  superlative  skill,  what  are  his  claims  to  the 
high  place  in  history  which  he  occupies?  What,  in  short,  are 
the  foundations  of  Lincoln's  greatness? 

In  the  first  place,  he  preserved  the  Union.  Deficient  as  an 
administrator  he  may  have  been,  but  his  failings  in  this  respect 
were  of  small  consequence,  in  the  long  run,  in  comparison  with 
his  abundant  possession  of  rarer  abilities. 

Lincoln  assumed  office  as  a  minority  President.  While  he 
received  well  over  half  of  the  electoral  vote,  barely  forty  per 
cent  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  cast  their  ballots  for  him. 
Moreover,  when  faced  with  secession,  he  found  that  even  his 
own  section  of  the  country — the  North — was  far  from  united. 
There  were  abolitionists  who  preferred  disunion  to  further  as- 
sociation with  slaveholders,  and  there  were  other  abolitionists 
who  wanted  to  make  the  war  an  anti-slavery  crusade.  There 
were  conservatives  who  believed  secession  to  be  wrong,  but  who 
felt  coercion  to  be  an  even  greater  evil.  There  were  the  border 
states,  slave-holding,  and  torn  in  sympathy  between  the  South 
and  Union.  And  there  were  those  who  cared  not  enough  about 
slavery  to  fight  over  it,  but  who  felt  that  the  Union  must  be 
preserved  at  any  cost. 

Lincoln's  task  was  to  define  the  issue  in  such  a  way  as  to  rally 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Northern  people  to  the  sup- 
port of  his  administration.  He  saw  clearly  that  morale  is  the 
deciding  factor  in  any  contest.  Moreover,  he  had  the  ability  to 
take  advantage  of  this  perception — the  political  skill  which  en- 
abled him  to  sense  the  one  element  in  the  situation  about  which 
the  people  cared  deeply,  and  to  focus  their  attention  upon  it  so 
intensely  that  in  comparison  all  other  questions  seemed  unim- 
portant. 

The  issue  which  Lincoln  chose  was  the  preservation  of  the 
Union.  Time  after  time,  throughout  his  administration,  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  people  for  their  support  in  keeping  the  nation  in- 
tact. That  was  the  theme  of  his  first  inaugural  address;  and 
the  conclusion  with  which  you  are  all  so  familiar — that  un- 
forgettable chord  with  the  keynote,  "Though  passion  may  have 
strained,  it  must  not  break  our  bonds  of  affection" — was  simply 
the  appeal  with  which  he  tried  to  give  a  sanction  of  emotion  to 
the  logic  of  the  address  as  a  whole.  After  war  came,  the  Union 
and  its  preservation  was  the  one  purpose  he  set.  When  Union 
generals  attempted  emancipation  by  military  edict,  which  would 
have  given  the  conflict  an  anti-slavery  character,  Lincoln  over- 
ruled them.    We  have  already  seen  how,  in  his  letter  to  Horace 
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Greeley,  editor  of  the  country's  most  influential  newspaper,  he 
emphasized  again  his  conviction  that  a  united  nation,  and  not 
the  destruction  of  slavery,  was  the  aim  of  the  war.  After  the 
emancipation  proclamation  became  a  reality,  he  justified  it  not 
on  moral  grounds,  but  as  a  military  measure.  And  in  the  later 
stages  of  the  conflict  it  was  reunion,  and  not  slavery  or  any 
other  issue,  which  was  uppermost  in  his  mind. 

Lincoln's  statesmanship — for  that  is  what  it  was — found  its 
reward.  The  border  states,  instead  of  seceding,  swung  behind 
him.  Throughout  the  North  the  mass  of  the  people  gave  him 
their  confidence.    Victory  was  the  result. 

If  anyone  is  inclined  to  doubt  the  importance  of  Lincoln's 
part  in  this  victory — which  I  have  described  as  the  role  of  one 
who  aroused  an  overwhelming  will  to  win — let  him  think  back 
to  the  World  War,  and  consider  the  part  which  Woodrow  Wil- 
son played  in  that  struggle.  I  mean  to  make  no  estimate  of  the 
relative  positions  of  Lincoln  and  Wilson  in  history,  but  I  think 
few  students  will  dispute  the  statement  that  Woodrow  Wilson 
was  the  greatest  single  factor  in  the  World  War,  at  least  dur- 
ing the  period  of  American  participation.  He  it  was  who  con- 
vinced the  American  people  of  the  overwhelming  importance  of 
victory,  who  stirred  the  country  to  its  utmost  effort.18  And  so 
it  was  with  Lincoln  in  the  Civil  War.  There  is  truth  in  the 
proverb  that  the  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword.  Lincoln's  pen 
carried  conviction,  and  a  united  nation  resulted. 

The  reason  for  the  force  of  Lincoln's  pen — perhaps  I  should 
say  one  reason — brings  me  to  the  second  basis  of  his  greatness. 
In  his  mind  the  preservation  of  the  Union  was  not  an  end  in  it- 
self. True,  he  believed  that  he  had  a  moral  and  constitutional 
obligation  to  preserve  the  government  as  he  found  it,  yet  the 
Union  was  not  a  mere  fetish.  Its  importance,  to  him,  lay  in  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  world's  prime  example  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment. Time  after  time  he  stated  this  conviction.  "And  this 
issue  embraces  more  than  the  fate  of  these  United  States,"  he 
said  in  his  first  message  to  Congress.    "It  presents  to  the  whole 


18  Note,  for  example,  the  statement  of  Charles  Seymour  in  the  article  on 
Wilson  in  the  Dictionary  of  American  Biography:  'The  President's 
supreme  contribution  to  victory  lay  in  his  formulation  of  war  aims.  He 
gave  to  the  American  and  Allied  peoples  a  consciousness  that  they  were 
fighting  for  a  peace  worthy  of  the  effort  and  sacrifice;  and  he  doubtless 
weakened  the  enemy's  'will  to  victory'  by  unfolding  the  vision  of  a  new 
world  organization  that  offered  a  better  chance  of  ultimate  happiness 
than  any  German  triumph." 
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family  of  man  the  question  whether  a  constitutional  republic  or 
democracy — a  government  of  the  people  by  the  same  people — 
can  or  cannot  maintain  its  territorial  integrity  against  its  own 
domestic  foes."19  At  Gettysburg  he  said  the  same  thing  in  simi- 
lar though  more  memorable  words — that  from  the  example  of 
the  thousands  who  died  in  that  terrible  conflict  the  living  must 
renew  their  determination  "that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom ;  and  that  government  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth." 

With  Lincoln  this  was  not  a  sentiment  forged  on  the  anvil  of 
war.  It  was  a  life-long  conviction.  Speaking  in  Independence 
Hall,  on  his  way  to  assume  the  Presidency,  he  confessed  his  po- 
litical creed.  "All  the  political  sentiments  I  entertain  have  been 
drawn,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  draw  them,"  he  said  on  that 
occasion,  "from  the  sentiments  which  originated  in  and  were 
given  to  the  world  from  this  hall.  I  have  never  had  a  feeling, 
politically,  that  did  not  spring  from  the  sentiments  embodied  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  I  have  often  pondered  over 
the  dangers  which  were  incurred  by  the  men  who  assembled 
here  and  framed  and  adopted  that  Declaration.  I  have  pondered 
over  the  toils  that  were  endured  by  the  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  army  who  achieved  that  independence.  I  have  often  in- 
quired of  myself  what  great  principle  or  idea  it  was  that  kept 
this  Confederacy  so  long  together.  It  was  not  the  mere  matter 
of  separation  of  the  colonies  from  the  motherland,  but  that 
sentiment  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  which  gave  liber- 
ty not  alone  to  the  people  of  this  country,  but  hope  to  all  the 
world,  for  all  future  time.  It  was  that  which  gave  promise  that 
in  due  time  the  weights  would  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders  of 
all  men,  and  that  all  should  have  an  equal  chance.  This  is  the 
sentiment  embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence."20 

The  most  casual  examination  of  Lincoln's  life  bears  out  the 
strict  truthfulness  of  this  statement.  In  his  first  recorded  ad- 
dress, entitled  "The  Perpetuation  of  Our  Political  Institutions," 
he  spoke  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  as  one  which 
conduced  more  directly  to  civil  and  religious  liberty  than  any 
other  government  of  which  record  existed.21     Four  years  later, 


19  Nicolay  and  Hay,  Complete  Works,  II,  57-58. 

20  Ibid.,  I,  690-91. 

21  Dated  January  27,  1837,  in  the  Complete  Works  (I,  9-15),  but  actually 
delivered  on  January  27,  1838. 
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in  addressing  the  Springfield  Washingtonian  Society,  he  de- 
scribed the  American  government  as  one  which  had  made  pos- 
sible "a  degree  of  political  freedom  far  exceeding  that  of  any 
other  nation  of  the  earth."22  Throughout  the  long  slavery  con- 
troversy preceding  the  Civil  War,  when  his  voice  was  heard  re- 
peatedly, the  significance  of  democracy  was  a  point  he  rarely 
failed  to  stress.  Belief  in  the  immeasurable  superiority  of 
democratic  government  was  Lincoln's  political  pole  star. 

Nor  was  it  mere  theory.  Many  a  statesman  would  have  been 
content  with  generalities,  but  not  Lincoln.  Democracy,  he  be- 
lieved, was  worth  any  sacrifice  because  it  offered  the  greatest 
possibility  for  individual  achievement.  And  not  the  achieve- 
ment of  anonymous  individuals  in  the  mass  of  mankind,  but  the 
achievement  of  Abraham  Lincoln  himself.  Listen  to  the  words 
which  Lincoln  spoke  to  an  Ohio  regiment  in  the  fourth  year  of 
the  war : 

"I  almost  always  feel  inclined,  when  I  happen  to  say  anything 
to  soldiers,  to  impress  upon  them,  in  a  few  brief  remarks,  the 
importance  of  success  in  this  conflict.  It  is  not  merely  for  today, 
but  for  all  time  to  come,  that  we  should  perpetuate  for  our 
children's  children  that  great  and  free  government  which  we 
have  enjoyed  all  our  lives.  I  beg  you  to  remember  this,  not 
merely  for  my  sake,  but  for  yours.  I  happen,  temporarily,  to 
occupy  this  White  House.  I  am  a  living  witness  that  any  one 
of  your  children  may  look  to  come  here  as  my  father's  child  has. 
It  is  in  order  that  each  one  of  you  may  have,  through  this  free 
government  which  we  have  enjoyed,  an  open  field  and  a  fair 
chance  for  your  industry,  enterprise,  and  intelligence;  that  you 
may  all  have  equal  privileges  in  the  race  of  life,  with  all  its  de- 
sirable human  aspirations."23 

These  brief  remarks  enable  us  to  understand  the  burning  ser- 
iousness of  the  war  to  Lincoln.  Democracy  was  at  stake — and 
Abraham  Lincoln,  in  the  White  House,  was  a  symbol  of  de- 
mocracy's worth. 

There  may  have  been  other  men  in  the  United  States  who  felt 
as  deeply  about  the  maintenance  of  the  Union  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  democratic  government  as  Abraham  Lincoln.  But  their 
names  have  faded,  while  his  grows  ever  brighter.  Why?  To 
answer  this  question  is  to  advance  a  third  reason  for  his  fame. 

In  all  his  life  Lincoln  did  not  enjoy  a   full   year   of    formal 


22  Nicolay  and  Hay,  Complete  Works,  I,  57-64. 

23  Ibid.,  II,  567. 
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schooling.  Such  schools  as  he  did  attend  were  at  best  make- 
shifts. When  he  attained  his  majority,  he  could  "read,  write, 
and  cipher  to  the  rule  of  three,"  hut  not  much  more.  However, 
he  did  not  permit  this  state  of  semi-ignorance  to  continue.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-three  he  undertook  the  study  of  grammar ;  at 
twenty-four  he  mastered  mathematics  and  surveying;  at  twen- 
ty-five he  took  up  law  and  prepared  for  the  bar  without  benefit 
of  law  school  or  teacher.  At  forty,  after  he  had  served  four 
terms  in  the  state  legislature  and  one  in  Congress,  he  began  the 
study  of  Euclid.24 

But  neither  this  determination  to  conquer  certain  fields  of 
knowledge,  nor  his  reading  habits — steeped  though  he  was  in 
the  Bible  and  Shakespeare — adequately  explain  his  power  with 
words.  Actually,  we  know  only  that  from  an  untutored  youth 
he  developed,  through  a  period  of  grandiloquence,  to  a  power 
of  expression  which  resulted  in  a  permanent  enrichment  of  the 
English  language.  Lincoln  lives  today  not  only  because  he  ap- 
pealed for  the  preservation  of  the  Union  and  of  democracy,  but 
also  because  in  appealing  he  created  literature. 

Let  us  take  just  a  single  example.  Scholars  have  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  tracing  the  sources  of  the  Gettysburg  ad- 
dress, and  particularly  the  sources  of  the  phrase,  "of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  for  the  people."  In  the  writings  of  others  they 
have  found  numerous  prototypes.  John  Adams,  John  Marshall, 
James  Monroe,  Daniel  Webster,  and  Theodore  Parker  were 
some  of  those  who  said  something  like  this.25 — Almost,  but  not 
exactly  like  it.  The  difference  of  a  word  or  two  is  sometimes 
just  the  difference  between  competence  and  mastery ;  and  in  this 
case  that  difference  is  the  reason  why  Lincoln's  phrase  is  a  liv- 
ing thing  while  the  others  have  been  forgotten. 

Skill  with  words  naturally  came  to  characterize  more  than 
Lincoln's  political  writings.  When  he  stood  on  the  rear  plat- 
form of  a  Great  Western  train  to  say  good-bye  to  his  friends 
and  neighbors  of  Springfield,  he  spoke  a  few  words  which  need- 
ed not  to  be  cut  into  granite — as  they  have  been — to  insure  their 
preservation.26  The  depth  of  feeling  in  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Bixby, 


24  "Autobiography,"  Ibid.,  I,  639-40. 

25  William  E.  Barton,  Lincoln  at  Gettysburg  (Indianapolis,  1930),  pp. 
131-36. 

26  The  O'Connor  statue  of  Lincoln,  which  stands  in  front  of  the  State 
House  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  represents  the  President-elect  saying  fare- 
well to  his  friends  and  neighbors.  His  short  address  (Complete  Works, 
I,  672)  is  carved  on  the  back  of  the  granite  slab  behind  the  statue. 
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and  to  the  parents  of  Elmer  Ellsworth,27  need  not  obscure  the 
fact  that  they  are  the  work  of  a  rare  creative  artist.  His  every- 
day correspondence  holds  one  by  its  simplicity,  directness,  and 
distinctiveness.  His  proclamations  have  an  appeal  not  fully  ex- 
plained by  their  kinship  with  the  rugged  beauty  of  the  Bible. 
The  Second  Inaugural  is  a  literary  monument  of  unmatched  de- 
sign. If  it  were  possible  to  wipe  out  the  record  of  Lincoln's 
acts,  and  leave  only  his  words,  I  am  confident  that  they  alone 
would  constitute  for  him  a  lasting  claim  to  fame. 

I  have  enumerated  three  bases  of  Lincoln's  greatness — his 
preservation  of  the  Union,  his  exposition  of  democracy,  and  his 
mastery  of  words.  In  the  nature  of  things,  only  our  own  citi- 
zens are  likely  to  be  attracted  by  the  first ;  the  second  will  hardly 
appeal  to  peoples  to  whom  self-government  is  not  an  ingrained 
ideal ;  while  the  third  does  not  readily  extend  beyond  those  who 
habitually  use  the  English  language.  Yet  the  fame  of  Lincoln 
is  not  circumscribed  by  these  limitations.  What,  then,  is  the 
further  appeal  of  his  life? 

In  my  opinion  the  character  of  Lincoln — that  combination  of 
personal  qualities  which  made  of  him  an  individual  distinct 
from  all  others — accounts  for  the  universality  of  his  great  repu- 
tation. Here  was  a  man  who  retained  the  capacity  for  simple 
human  relationships  at  the  same  time  that  he  wielded  power 
such  as  has  been  bestowed  upon  few  of  the  world's  rulers — who 
could  receive  Dennis  Hanks,  the  rough,  unpolished  friend  of  his 
youth,  with  complete  absence  of  condescension;  and  make  the 
negro  abolitionist  Frederick  Douglass  forget — -as  few  white 
men  ever  made  him  forget — the  color  line  between  them.28  Here 
was  one  in  whom  self-confidence  did  not  lead  to  arrogance. 
Sure  as  he  became  of  his  own  powers,  the  most  minute  exam- 
ination of  his  presidency  fails  to  reveal  any  weakening  of  his 
life-long  belief  in  the  rightful  lordship  of  the  common  people. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  his  confidence  in  his  own  capacities  in- 
creased, his  humility  before  a  God  whose  purposes  were  not  al- 
ways revealed,  even  to  presidents,  became  ever  more  marked. 
Here  was  a  man  whose  inborn  tenderness  was  not  destroyed  by 
the  mass-slaughter  of  war,  but  who  seemed  only  more  solicitous 
to  prevent  the  execution  of  a  wayward  youngster  in  a  blue  uni- 
form because  of  the  thousands  who  were  dying  on  the  battle- 


72  Nicolay  and  Hay,  Complete  Works,  II,  600,  52. 

28  F.  B.  Carpenter,  The  Inner  Life  of  Abraham   Lincoln    (New   York, 

1868),  p.  204. 
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fields.  And  finally,  here  was  one  to  whom  victory  meant  nei- 
ther exultation  nor  vengeance — who  could,  at  the  consummation 
of  four  years  of  savage  conflict,  think  first  of  widows  and  par- 
entless  children,  and  place  charity  and  forgiveness  foremost 
among  the  virtues. 

The  combination  of  human  qualities  exemplified  in  Abraham 
Lincoln  is  rare  indeed  in  recorded  history.  When  we  add  to  it 
the  record  of  his  achievements — in  preventing  the  disintegra- 
tion of  a  great  nation,  in  adding  life  to  a  system  of  government 
under  which  millions  have  realized  hopes  otherwise  unattain- 
able, in  enriching  the  literature  of  a  large  part  of  the  world — 
we  understand  better  the  veneration  in  which  his  name  is  held ; 
and  we  can  predict  that  his  place  among  the  world's  great  fig- 
ures is  secure. 
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